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Trendt  and  issnet 


Edneaters  mint  take  actioa  now  to  see  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  democratic  basis,  says  Agnes  E.  Meyers. 
Speaking  before  the  Arizona  Education  Association, 
\Irs.  Meyers  charged  that  die  Administration-called 
conference  Has  bera  organized  along  the  lines  of  “star 
chamber  proceedings.”  She  urged  educators  to  de¬ 
mand  free  and  open  floor  debate  on  all  major  issues. 
Conference  leaders  have  banned  floor  discussion  on 
die  grounds  it  would  create  confusion,  Mrs.  Meyers 

Sointed  out.  “This  new  type  of  discussion  conference 
estroys  democracy,  for  it  undermines  parliamenta^ 
proceaure,”  she  continued.  “If  it  prevails,  all  public 
opinion  can  be  manipulated  by  the  public  relations 
experts  who  were  called  upon  to  think  up  this  new 
method  of  controlling  public  opinion.” 

Reply  to  American  Legion’n  charges  comes 
from  Luther  Evans,  director  general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.  “The  charges  against  UNESCO  which  underlie 
the  Legion  action  have  been  the  subject  of  a  study  by 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Legion  com¬ 
posed  of  American  leaders  of  impeccable  reputation 
and  patriotism,  including  a  past  commander,”  says  Dr. 
Evans.  “In  its  report,  the  special  committee  conclud- 
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ed  that  accusations  against  UNESCO  were  utt«Mrly 
without  foundation  —  its  findings  being  in  complete 
accord  with  two  previous  investigations  of  UNESCX), 
one  of  a  committee  of  private  citizens  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  and  the  second  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.”  His  organization’s  objec¬ 
tives,  says  Dr,  Evans,  involve  no  attempt  “to  establish 
a  world  government”  or  threaten  the  sovereignty  of 
any  nation. 

Tcaeher  §liortage  may  fiaally  be  met,  be¬ 
lieves  Raymond  Walters,  president-emeritus,  U.  of 
Cincinnati.  In  his  annual  college  enrollment  census. 
Dr.  Walters  finds  that  teachers’  colleges  are  reporting 
sizable  increases  in  bodi  their  fresl^an  classes  and 
their  total  enrollments.  The  trend  reverses  a  situation 
that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  several  years  in  both 
publicly  supported  and  privately  endowed  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Enrollment,  however,  is  only  a 
beginning.  Dr.  Walters  warns.  “The  difficulty  is  to 
assure  that  the  somewhat  increased  number  of  ‘edu¬ 
cation  majors’  —  especially  men  —  will  actually  go  into 
teaching.”  He  notes  that  in  the  present  competitive 
market,  young  people  who  prepare  for  teaching  often 
drift  into  other  better-paying  jobs.  His  prescription: 
“Salaries  distinctly  better  than  those  currently  paid  to 
teachers.” 

.Another  proposal  for  federal  aid  comes  hrom 
Cov.  C.  Mennen  Williams  of  Michigan.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  Gov, 
Williams  advocated  a  $16,640,000,000  program  of 
federal  aid  dining  the  next  five  years.  He  proposed  it 
be  financed  by  fmegoing  a  reduction  in  the  present 
52%  federal  corporation  income  tax  and  eventually 
raising  the  tax  to  56%.  His  plan  calls  for  federal  send¬ 
ing  or  $1  billion  annually  for  the  construction  or  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  in  addition  to  the  $2 
billion  the  states  are  now  spending.  Mr.  Williams  said 
his  program  “is  approximately  the  equivalent  of  the 
total  which  the  national  Administration  itself  acknowl¬ 
edges  as  our  immediate  need.” 

School  finances  shonld  be  planned  on  a  five- 
or  six-year  basis,  believes  Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman  of 
the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
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Schools.  Speaking  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  in  Washington,  Mr.  Larsen  said  many 
difficulties  of  the  public  school  system  could  be  traced 
back  to  a  lack  of  such  advance  planning  as  is  required 
in  business.  It  seems  only  logical,  he  said,  for  citizens 
to  face  their  school  tax  dolm  and  other  needs  on  at 
least  a  five-year  basis.  He  urged  the  accountants  to 
help,  both  as  specialists  and  as  citizens  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  One  of  the  realms  in  which  they  can  help, 
he  pointed  out,  is  in  siirveys  showing  comparative 
costs,  ^^ou  know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do  that 
comparison  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  based  on  com- 
paraole  data,”  he  said. 


•  SehoolM  and  the  Public 


Other  cities  may  soon  be  trying  the  system  of 
teacher  aides  now  in  use  in  Bay  City  ( Mich. )  schools. 
Under  a  plan  originated  by  former  Supt.  Charles  Park, 
nonprofessional  local  people  are  working  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  to  relieve  overburdened  teachers  of  routine 
work. 

Although  the  program  is  now  only  at  the  halfway 
mark  (final  conclusions  will  not  be  published  for  two 
more  years),  initial  findings  indicate  the  plan  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Carefully  controlled  studies  of  rooms  with  aides 
and  those  without  aides  show  that  pupils  in  the  former 
make  substantially  more  progress.  Stop-watch  studies 
show  that  teachers  with  aides: 

—Spent  one  fifth  more  time  making  assignments. 

—Added  more  than  a  full  hour  of  classroom  recita¬ 
tion  each  day. 

—Cave  27%  more  individual  help  to  each  pupil. 

—Spent  48%  less  time  on  nonprofessional  and  clerical 
chores. 

—Gave  80%  more  personal  counseling  to  students. 

—Spent  over  twice  as  much  time  on  lesson  plans. 

One  of  out  of  every  five  parents  with  children  in 
aide  classes  has  been  questioned.  There  is  100%  a^ee- 
ment  among  them  that  their  youngsters  enjoy  s^ool 
more  than  they  ever  have  before.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  felt  that  their  chOdren  learned  more  tnan  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. .  All  said  they  preferred  that  their  children 
have  aides  in  the  future. 

The  Bay  City  experiment  is,  of  course,  an  emergency 
pronam.  It  does  not  alter  the  long-range,  nationwide 
need  for  well-trained,  well-paid  teachers  and  well- 
equipped  classrooms.  But,  says  Supt.  Park,  “it’s  better 
than  just  plashing  your  teeth  about  the  present  teacher 
shortage.*^ 

Complete  account  of  the  program  appears  in  Nov. 
11  Collier’s. 

Let  experts  teaeb  eblldren  reading,  urges 
Sidney  T.  Rauch,  assistant  professor  of  reading,  Hof- 
stra  College.  “Perhaps  my  main  objection  to  Rudolf 
Flesch’s  book  is  that  tne  author  expects  parents  to  take 
over  the  job  of  teaching  reading,  using  a  prescribed 
set  of  phonetic  word  li^,”  says  Dr.  Rauch. 


“As  parents,  we  want  our  teachers  to  be  adequately 

E repared  to  teach  our  children.  We  expect  them  to 
ave  college  degrees  and  to  take  graduate  courses  to 
prepare  them  for  their  task. 

“Does  it  not  fly  in  the  face  of  all  lomc  to  ask  the  un¬ 
prepared  parents  to  do  the  same  joo?  The  average 
arent,  moreover,  is  too  emotionally  involved  with 
er  child  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  a  day  pronouncing 
and  reviewing  meaningless  word  lists.” 

Dr.  Rauch  spoke  before  500  members  of  Nassau 
County,  L.  I.,  parent-teacher  units. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Annual  Review  of  What’s  New  About  Schools,”  by  Beniamin 
Fine.  Parent’s  Magazine,  Oct.  1955,  4600  Diversey  Ave., 
Chicago  39,  III.  35c.  (The  state  of  the  schools:  their  strengths, 
their  weaknesses,  their  needs.  Important  summary  for  parents.) 


•  AdminiMtration 


Matters  of  fact  oa  class  size  have  been  out¬ 
lined  in  a  new  booklet  by  Donald  H.  Ross  and  Ber¬ 
nard  McKenna,  both  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  Some  of  these  facts: 

—Size  of  system  is  no  predictor  of  size  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  classes,  but  size  of  system  does  directly 
predict  size  of  high  school  classes.  In  other  words,  if 
the  high  school  is  big  enough  to  make  possible  some 
actual  decisions  on  class  size,  classes  will  tend  to  be 
larger  than  what  circumstances  force  on  smaller 
schools. 

—Size  of  high  school  classes  is  not  closely  related  to 
size  of  elementary  school  classes.  Evidence  indicates 
that  numerical  staff  adequacy  is  a  better  predictor  of 
school  quality  than  average  class  size. 

—Almost  every  system  or  community  has  some  kind 
of  written  or  tacit  understanding  of  class-size  policy. 
When  there  is  no  pressure  from  socio-economic  forces 
to  increase  class  size,  schools  will  tend  to  rock  along 
on  a  traditionally  established  tolerance-band. 

—In  general,  communities  are  willing  to  build  new 
buildings,  rent  church  basements,  and  even  go  on  half¬ 
sessions  before  departing  too  markedly  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  class-size  policy. 

Class  Size:  The  Multi-MiUion  Dollar  Question,  by 
Donald  H.  Ross  and  Bernard  McKenna.  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  24p. 
Paper.  75c.  (Summarizes  14  new  studies  conducts 
by  the  MSSC.) 

Good  beginning  for  new  teachers  can  be  im¬ 
portant  to  them  through  their  entire  lives,  writes 
Edwin  W.  Jones  in  School  and  Community.  It  is  up 
to  the  principal,  he  believes,  to  furnish  new  teachers 
with  direct  aid  in  their  first  weeks.  Some  suggestions: 

—Be  alert  to  the  beginning  teachers  probable  needs. 

—Help  her  become  acquainted. 

—Make  it  clear  that  she  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
system. 
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—Listen  patiently  to  her  successes  and  problems. 

'  —Make  tactful  —  but  not  premature  —  suggestions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Statistical  Summary  of  Education:  1951-52,  prep,  by  Rose 
Marie  Smith.  HEW.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  65p.  Paper.  30c.  (Abstract  of  princi¬ 
pal  data  and  interpretations  of  individual  chapters  of  the  Bien¬ 
nial  Survey.  Synthesis  of  U.  S.  educational  statistics.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


^^Levellng”  mast  come  to  an  end,  insists 
Henri  M.  Peyre,  Yale  U.  “The  process  of  education  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  which  tended  to  be 
one  of  uniformization  and  of  leveling  down,  must  be 
reversed.”  The  force  of  a  democracy.  Dr.  Peyre  points 
out,  is  that  it  can  count  on  a  supply  of  competent  lead¬ 
ers  from  all  social  strata  and  in  all  parties. 

The  leaders  the  country  needs  now  have  to  meet 
simultaneously  two  retmirements  which  educational 
theorists  have  presented  as  incompatible:  they  must 
be  trained  as  specialists  as  well  as  humanists.  “All  edu¬ 
cation  in  its  advanced  stages  always  was  and  must 
needs  be  vocational:  doctors,  chemists,  engineers,  cler¬ 
gymen,  professors  have  to  know  their  subject  well,” 
Dr.  Peyre  says.  “It  is  nevertheless  true,”  he  continues, 
“that  vocational  training  has  been  developed  to  a  ludi¬ 
crous  excess  in  our  educational  system  and  has  been 
started  at  too  early  a  stage.  It  has  produced  on  the 
one  hand  specialist  ‘who  Imow  everything  about  prac¬ 
tically  notmng,’  teaching  schoolboys  and  students  who 
get  to  know  nothing  alwut  almost  everything’.”  It  has 
on  the  other  hand  “narrowed  down  many  semi-edu¬ 
cated  people  to  the  level  of  the  ideal  specialists,  the 
animals.  Animals,  bees,  ants,  beavers,  do  one  thing  to 
perfection,  but  nothing  else,  and  cannot  face  up  to  a 
new  situation  and  invent  an  original  solution.” 

The  famous  phrase  “well-adjusted”  has  wrought 
much  harm.  Dr.  Peyre  believes.  “For  must  a  student 
be  adjusted  to  the  very  temporary  and  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  narrow  group,  or  to  the  deeper  and  per¬ 
manent  values  which  ancient  cultures  have  transmitted 
to  his  own,  or  even  to  a  vast  and  changing  world  in 
which  other  continents  can  no  longer  remain  ignored?” 
A  m'ave  peril  lies  for  young  Americans  of  the  second 
hau  of  this  century.  Dr.  Peyre  fears,  “in  uniformity  and 
unimaginative  intellectual  monotony.” 

Dr.  Peyre’s  article  appears  in  ACLS  Newsletter. 


•  The  Profession 


IJ.  S.  society  is  deteriorating  in  the  sector 
most  critical  for  future  progress  and  well  being,  be¬ 
lieves  Economist  Beardsley  Ruml.  The  reason:  inade¬ 
quate  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and  administrators  in 
American  schools  and  colleges. 

“The  quality  of  the  future  depends  on  education  at 
all  levels  and  the  quahty  of  education  depends  on  its 
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top  leadership,”  Mr.  Ruml  says  in  a  new  book.  “The 
b^t  talent  of  the  younger  generation  finds  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  as  highly  valued  by  its  seniors  as  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  advertising,  or  many  technical  skills.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  talented  members  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  rational  and  what  might  be  expected.  They 
choose  to  enter  law,  medicine,  advertising,  the  me¬ 
chanical  vocations,  or  the  arts.” 

Mr.  Ruml  has  just  completed  a  then-and-now  study 
of  teaching  salaries  for  the  Fund  for  the  advancement 
of  Education.  Some  findings: 

—Taking  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole,  there 
has  been  uttle  or  no  absolute  deterioration  salarywise 
except  at  the  top. 

—Serious  absolute  losses  have  occurred  in  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  educational  executives  at  all  levels. 

—Relative  deterioration  of  education  salaries  (except 
for  elementary  school  teachers)  is  very  much  worse 
than  the  absolute  deterioration,  and  it  applies  to 
groups  where  absolute  deterioration  has  b^n  negli¬ 
gible. 

—There  are  marked  contrasts  within  the  teaching 
profession  to  the  preatest  relative  deterioration  at  the 
top,  where  the  number  of  individuals  is  small.  Thus, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  required  to  correct 
the  situation  is  substantially  less  than  it  would  be  if 
the  requirement  applied  straight  across  the  board. 

—The  deterioration  at  the  top  is  so  great  that  it  af¬ 
fects  the  attractiveness  of  the  academic  career  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  professions  and  occupations. 

Teaching  Salaries:  Then  and  Now,  by  Beardslev 
Ruml  and  Sidney  G.  Tickton.  The  Fund  for  the  Aa- 
vancement  of  Education,  655  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 
93p.  Paper.  Free. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Organizing  the  Teaching  Profession.  The  Free  Press,  1005  W. 
Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  lU.  320p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Prep,  by 
the  Commission  on  Educational  Reconstruction.  History  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  ) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teaching  can’t  be  ‘^picked  np”  on  the  job, 
says  Pres.  Hollis  L.  Caswefl,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  While  agreeing  that  a  teacher  sho^d  have  a 
good  basic  liberal  education.  Dr.  Caswell  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  U.  that  “a  liberal  education  is  not 
enough  for  a  teacher  of  children.” 

The  fact  is,  said  Dr.  Caswell,  “there  is  a  substantial 
body  of  content  that  an  elementary  school  teacher 
needs  to  know  beyond  which  is  provided  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  liberal  education.” 

In  the  field  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  the  good 
teacher  must  know  much  more  than  the  processes 
called  for  in  the  curriculum.  Dr.  Caswell  pointed  out. 
“The  teacher  needs  to  understand  the  number  system, 
the  nature  of  various  arithmetical  processes,  and  the 
way  a  child’s  understanding  and  use  of  numbers  de¬ 
velops.  This  is  ordinarily  not  covered  in  mathematics 
courses." 
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Other  skills  which  the  elementary  teacher  must  ac- 
auire,  Dr.  Caswell  minted  out,  include  the  ability  to 
diagnose  pupils’  dimculties  and  to  arrange  remmial 
instruction. 

Incentive  for  sunnier  school  is  being  offered 
science  teachers  by  the  Shell  Companies  Foundation. 
Under  a  new  “merit  fellowship”  plan,  high  school 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  will  attend  sum¬ 
mer  seminars  at  Stanford  and  Cornell  universities  with 
grants  provided  for  by  the  Foundation.  Teachers  will 
receive  travel  allowances,  all  tuition  and  fees,  and  liv¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  $500  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  po¬ 
tential  summer  earnings. 

Aim  of  the  program,  says  Foundation  President  M. 
E.  Spaght,  is  to  inspire  those  science  teachers  who, 
in  turn,  can  best  inspire  the  scientist  and  science  teach¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow.”  He  adds:  “We  hope  the  merit  fellow¬ 
ships  will  assist  in  focusing  public  attention  on  the  cri¬ 
tical  shortage  of  science  teachers,  and  also  induce  oth¬ 
ers  to  do  something  similar.” 

(Note:  Mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry  teachers 
with  jive  years  of  experience  and  leadership  ability  are 
eligible.  They  should  apply  to  the  Foundation  at  50 
W.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  20.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Foundations  of  Secondary  Education,  by  Carl  G.  E.  Frazen. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  492p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Com¬ 
prehensive  description.  Stressed;  forces  influencing  secondary 
education  today.  Discussed;  secondary  educMtion  in  other  coun¬ 
tries) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


To  promote  pupil  self-direction,  says  Theral 
T.  Herrick,  Kalamazoo  ( Mich. )  schools,  teachers  need 
guiding  principles.  He  suggests  these  guideposts: 

—Self-direction  has  to  be  learned.  “We  are  not  bom 
with  it.  Rather,  we  are  bom  very  dependent,  and  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  become  independent  and  self- 
directive.” 

—Self-direction  can  be  learned  early.  Children  have 
started  to  learn  it  in  the  home,  before  they  come  to 
school. 

—Self-direction  must  be  based  on  readiness  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  learner.  “It  should  not  depend  upon  the 
subject  taught;  it  should  not  depend  upon  the  teacher, 
parent,  or  principal.”  It  can  only  depend,  says  Mr. 
Herrick,  on  the  pupil’s  readiness. 

-Self-direction  should  be  a  part  of  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  and  not  apart  from  it.  “It  is  not  something  learned 
only  in  a  club  or  in  student  council.” 

—The  mere  removal  of  external  control  does  not 
guarantee  self-direction.  “I  have  observed  teachers  get 
into  considerable  difBculty  by  removing  external  con¬ 
trols  and  thinking  that  self-direction  would  automa¬ 
tically  follow,”  Mr.  Herrick  comments. 

—Self-direction  must  be  accompanied  by  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  consequences.  “To  remove  the  conse¬ 
quences  or  to  excuse  the  individual  or  group  from  the 


follow-through  after  a  decision  has  been  made  denu^ 
them  the  very  experience  they  need  in  order  to  learn 
and  evaluate.” 

—Freedom  to  decide  must  be  genuine.  “I  don’t  care 
whether  it  is  with  pupils  or  with  nations,”  says  Mr. 
Herrick.  “It  must  be  earned;  it  must  be  genuine.” 

Borrow  a  leaf  from  atUeties  and  music  in 
developing  the  gifted  student,  urges  Sidney  L.  Pressey, 
Ohio  State  U.  Writing  in  the  current  Scientific  Month¬ 
ly,  Dr.  Pressey  points  out  that  Handel  was  composing 
at  11,  Haydn  played  at  15,  Mel  Ott  was  in  big  league 
baseball  at  16.  How  did  they  get  there?  They  were 
given  every  opportunity  to  train  under  good  guidance,” 
says  Dr.  Pressey. 

For  the  intellectually  gifted,  there  is  too  little  of  the 
encouragement,  the  favorable  social  climate  that  gets 
musical  and  athletic  prodigies  off  to  a  flying  start, 
writes  Dr.  Pressey.  A  tx>y  with  tivid  interest  in  chem¬ 
istry,  for  example,  must  often  wait  until  the  subject  is 
taught  in  high  school.  He  must  progress  with  his 
classmates.  ^He  can’t  ‘hang  around’  the  laboratory.” 

Needed,  says  Dr.  Pressey,  is  a  faculty  member  with¬ 
in  the  school  who  looks  after  exceptional  children,  just 
as  the  coach  watches  over  athletes.  It  would  be  up  to 
this  teacher  to  see  that  able  students  got  the  necessar>' 
instruction,  stimulation,  and  encouragement. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Research  Helps  in  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  by  Harold  G. 
Shane.  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  80p.  $1.  (Research 
findings  related  to  day-to-day  problems  of  teachers.  Practical) 


•  CurrictilttMi 


Core  pupils  proved  better  in  a  comparative 
study  made  at  Highland  Park  (lU.j  high  school.  To 
appraise  the  growth  of  core-curriculum  pupils  toward 
stated  goals  of  the  program,  three  sources  were  inves¬ 
tigated:  (1)  objective  tests  given  to  269  core-curricu¬ 
lum  students;  (2)  cumulative  records  of  239  core  grad¬ 
uates  and  239  noncore  graduates;  (3)  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  of  100  core  graduates  ana  100  noncore 
graduates.  Some  findings:  , 

—Participants  in  the  core-curriculum  program  had 
acquired  a  basic  knowledge  of  subject  matter  as  well 
as  concomitant  learnings. 

—Core  graduates  had  been  as  successful  academi¬ 
cally  and  socially  during  high  school  as  had  noncore 
graduates. 

—Core  graduates  were  better  satisfied  with  their  aca¬ 
demic  experiences  in  high  school  than  were  noncore 
graduates. 

—Core  graduates  had  been  as  well  prepared  for  col¬ 
lege  as  noncore  graduates. 

—Core  graduates  had  achieved  as  well  academically 
in  college  as  noncore  graduates. 

Raymond  F.  Gale  presents  a  complete  report  of  the 
study  in  Oct.  School  Review. 
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•  Guidance 

I  _____ 


Discipline  and  counseling  differ  sharply, 
says  E.  G.  Williamson,  U.  of  Minnesota.  “Discipline  is 
imposed  by  external  restraining  authority  of  parents, 
teachers,  fellow-pupils,  community  mores,  law  author¬ 
ities,  or  principals.  It  is  not  requested  by  pupils  in 
elementary  school  and  least  of  all  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  whose  idea  of  a  pure  democracy  is  a  society  of 
adolescents  with  no  adults  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.” 
Some  other  differences: 


Discipline 

regressive 

regulatory 

forced  conformity 

orderliness 

imposed 

forced  control 


Counseling 
growth  producing 
ego  strengthening 
sdf-regulating 
confidence  developing 
self-initiated 
.self-centered 


But,  continues  Dr.  Williamson,  to  discover  the  caus¬ 
es  of  misb^avior  it  Is  necessary  for  discipline  to  be 
fused  with  counseling.  “Discipline  as  punishment  is  no 
corrective  of  misbehavior  unless  it  is  a  part  of  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  counseling  relationship.”  Alone,  punish¬ 
ment  is  repressive  and  growth  arresting.  With  counsel¬ 
ing,  it  becomes  educative,  corrective,  and  growth  pro¬ 
ducing. 


There  are,  says  Dr.  Williamson,  two  arguments  for 
attempting  a  fusion  of  discipline  and  counseling: 
Counseling  is  the  present  chief  prospect  for  changing 
discipline  from  punishment  to  rehabilitation;  and 
counseling  as  a  form  of  growth-producing  and  morale- 
k  building  human  relationship  aids  the  individual  in 
achieving  the  degree  of  self-control  and  self-restraint 
so  necessary  in  an  interdependent  democratic  society. 

Through  counseling,  discipline  is  cultivated  by 
means  of  personal  relationships.  “Discipline  then  b^ 
comes  restructured  through  the  adoption  of  counseling 
methods  and  points  of  view  as  substitutes  for  disci¬ 


pline  by  inhumane  punishment,”  the  author  concludes. 

Dr.  Williamson’s  article  appears  in  Oct.  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal. 

What  counselors  actually  do  often  varies  from 
what  administrators  think  they  ought  to  do,  a  recent 
survey  made  by  the  Northern  California  Guidance  As¬ 
sociation  rev^s.  Since  administrators’  attitudes 
seemed  to  focus  attention  on  a  need  for  standards,  the 
Association  makes  these  recommendations: 

—The  large  load  of  clerical  work  now  being  done  by 
counselors  can  be  performed  more  economically  by 
clerks.  The  time  of  the  professional  counselor  should 
be  released  for  work  with  students,  teachers,  and  par¬ 
ents  within  the  school,  and  with  representatives  of 
community  agencies  outside  the  school. 

—Duties  of  ^dance  counselors  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
graming  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  identify¬ 
ing  student  needs  and  helping  them  plan  programs  to 
fit  these  needs. 

—Time  allotted  for  guidance  and  counseling  should 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  case  load,  and  other 
guidance  duties. 

—A  suitable  salary  differential  should  be  given  to 
properly  qualified  guidance  personnel. 

Full  report  of  the  study  appears  in  Oct.  California 
Jourrud  of  Secondary  Education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Counseling  and  Guidance  in  General  Education,  ed.  by  Mel- 
vene  D.  Hardee.  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Aoe.,  Yonkers 
5,  N.Y.  444p.  Index.  $5.  (Monographs  by  18  educators.  Higher 
education  is  stressed  but  there  are  important  implications  for 
counselors  at  all  levels.) 

Teaching  as  a  Career,  by  Earl  W.  Anderson.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  20p. 
Paper.  15c.  (Written  for  young  men  and  women  considering 
the  teaching  profession.  Useful  for  vocatiorud  counseling.) 


SALARiES  -  AIVD 
SOAtETHiNG  MORE 


We  need  at  least  $40,000  new  teachers  a 
year.  This  is  the  number  needed  to  provide 
one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils  coming  into 
our  schools.  Moreover,  eacn  year  at  least 
75,000  teachers  leave  the  profession,  so  that 
replacements  must  be  found  for  them.  One 
car  hardly  blame  people  either  for  not  enter¬ 
ing  the  profession  —  or  for  preferring  to  leave 
it.  The  average  salary  for  classroom  teachers 
(1953-54)  was  $3,005,  and  14.1%  of  those 
teachers  earned  less  than  $2,500.  Last  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  auto  and  steelworkers  were 
averaging  $72  per  week  or  about  $3,750  per 
year.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  protest  against 
industrial  wages;  I  spent  too  much  of  my  life 
getting  them  ral^,  and  I  know  the  uncertain¬ 


ty  of  factory  employment.  It  is,  instead,  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  miserable  salaries  of  teachers. 
This  is  a  reaflBrmation  of  the  protest  of  my 
youth,  when  I  wanted  to  teach  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  pushed  toward  administration  because 
the  pay  was  higher.  Then,  as  now,  I  think 
that  administrators  can  be  trained,  and  with  a 
smart  secretary,  the  mediocre  administrator 
can  fool  quite  a  few  people  for  a  long  time. 
The  good  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
artist.  There  are  few  artists,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  an  artist  be  forced  to  sell 
his  soul  for  bread.  In  my  world,  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  yet  I  am  too  sophisticated 
to  believe  that  money  will  produce  good  teach¬ 
ing,  any  more  than  $10,(XX)  salary  increases 
wul  give  us  either  a  more  dedicated  or  a  more 
honest  Congress.  Money  will  buy  competence, 
but  seldom  dedication. 

—Kermit  Eby,  U.  of  Chicago, 
in  Junior  College  Journal. 
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•  Student  Activities 


Spelling  bees  are  being  dropped  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  ( Md, )  schools.  The  lx)ard  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  announced  an  end  to  county  participation 
in  regional  and  state  spelling  bees  because  “their  edu¬ 
cational  value  is  not  worth  the  time  and  efiFort  spent 
on  them.” 

The  board  listed  five  reasons  why  it  believes  the 
bees  should  be  discontinued: 

1.  They  do  not  represent  good  spelling  practices. 

2.  The  words  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  abilitv’ 
and  knowledge  of  the  children  and  favor  those  witn 
photographic  memories. 

3.  Spelling  bees  mean  publicity  for  the  newspaper 
sponsoring  mem  and  amount  to  “an  exploitation  of 
children  for  the  sake  of  papers.” 

4.  Organization  time  needed  outside  the  classrooms 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  not  commensiuate  with 
the  small  number  of  children  taking  part. 

5.  The  spell-downs  frequently  place  a  difficult  emo¬ 
tional  strain  upon  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Thanksgiving  20th  Century,"  by  Anna  R.  Meixell.  School  Arts 
Nov.  1955.  Printers  Bldg.,  Worcester  8,  Mass.  Single  copy: 
60c.  (How  a  Delaware  sixth  grade  substittUed  for  the  usual 
turkey  stereotypes  a  mural  on  Thanksgiving  in  the  twentieth 
century.) 


•  The  Irearner 


Six-year-olds  like  language  activities,  writes 
Edith  Redit,  Los  Angeles  County  Schools.  Language 
enhances  all  the  young  child’s  ej^riences  and  “aU  his 
experiences  in  turn  are  reflected  in  his  language  ex¬ 
pression,”  she  points  out. 

Increasing  maturity  in  language  expression  emerges 
as  the  six-year-old  has  opportunity  to  work  out  what 
he  thinks.  “As  he  works  at  his  block  building,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  naturally  extends  his  speaking  vocabulary 
and  uses  more  complex  language  to  fit  the  ideas  he 
wants  to  express.”  It  is  satisfying  to  him  when  die 
teacher  writes  some  of  his  ideas  and  he  listens  as  she 
reads  them  back  to  him.  Regardless  of  where  he  is  in 
the  pattern  of  language  development.  Miss  Redit  be¬ 
lieves,  “he  needs  to  feel  adequate  and  successful  A 
feeling  of  confidence  stimulates  further  learning.” 

Story  telling  fulfills  many  needs  in  the  child’s  life. 
During  the  school  day,  the  teacher  should  look  for  the 
right  moment  to  bring  literature  to  one  child  alone  or 
to  a  group  of  children.  “Along  with  the  development 
of  an  appreciation  of  literature,  the  beginning  of  many 
communication  skills  is  taking  place,”  Miss  Redit  says. 

**Too-good”  ebildren  are  real  problems  to 

most  teachers,  says  Katherine  Reeves,  Cornell  U.  “Sub¬ 
mission  which  stifles  a  child’s  initiative  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  thing.  It  means  that  unless  he  can  be  brought  to 
an  active  relationship  with  his  environment  and  unless 


he  can  grow  in  the  direction  of  socially  integrative  be¬ 
havior,  the  outlook  for  his  mental  health  is  definitely 
not  good.” 

Certain  things  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  aid  this 
pupil,  Dr.  Reeves  points  out.  “She  can,  first  of  all, 
nelp  his  parents  see  that  this  quiet,  compliant,  obedi¬ 
ent,  unresisting  child  has  deep  needs  for  love  which 
free  him  to  be  expressive.”  No  lasting  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  teacher  working  uone.  Dr.  Reeves 
says.  “Parents  must  be  taken  in  on  the  problem.” 

The  teacher  must,  in  addition,  be  sure  that  she  is 
not  a  contributing  factor  to  submissiveness  in  her  class¬ 
room.  “TTie  greatest  help  in  life,  outside  the  home,  is 
probably  the  teacher  who  has  no  need  to  dominate 
children  on  an  authoritarian  level.  A  truly  democratic 
teacher  is  one  key  to  the  child’s  sense  of  harmony  with 
the  world  of  people  and  sense  of  belongingness  in  his 
own  particular  group.” 

Dr.  Reeve’s  article  appears  in  Nov.  Grade  Teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Stuttering  in  Children  and  Adults,  ed.  by  Wendell  Johnson.  U. 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14.  472p.  Index.  $5.  (Find¬ 
ings  from  30  years  of  research  at  U.  of  Iowa.  Important.) 


•  Reliffion^  Ethics  and  Values 

Religion  is  onee  more  ‘‘respectable’’  among  i 
U.  S.  undergraduates,  a  recent  study  reveals.  Twenty  * 
years  ago,  except  for  chiurch  colleges  and  small  groups 
on  the  campuses  of  other  institutions,  undergraduates 
frequently  ignored  reliraon  or  ridiculed  it.  To^y,  scorn 
has  often  b^n  replaced  by  objective  inquiry. 

“Live  interest  and  deep  searching  in  religion”  has 
been  found  in  talks  with  students  and  faculty  members 
at  300  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country  by 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Stoner  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A.  This  increased 
concern  for  religion  has  not,  however,  been  reflected 
primarily  in  chapel  attendance.  The  major  evidence 
of  the  concern  fdls  under  the  headings  of  discussion, 
religious  activity  groups,  and  religion  courses. 

The  new  interest  in  religion  is  more  often  evi¬ 
denced  by  objective  study  and  inquiry  than  by  rever¬ 
ence.  The  emphasis,  says  Dr.  Stoner,  is  on  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  theology.  So  far,  concern  for  religion  bv 
undergraduates  has  not  brought  them  into  the  church 
in  numbers. 

Educators  believe  students  feel  sharply  that  man, 
with  all  his  social  and  physical  sciences,  is  in  a  far 
more  perilous  position  now  than  before.  Students  seem 
disillusioned  witii  scientific  or  materialistically  cen¬ 
tered  humanism. 

Valves  are  aot  explicit  formulas  that  can  be  put 
down  in  black  and  white  and  neatly  filed,  writes  Peter 
Viereck  in  the  Journal  of  General  Education.  “The  ex-  t 

periencing  and  living  of  values  is  something  you  can-  ( 

not  entirely  articulate,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  misses 
something  essential.”  There  is  always  a  gap  between 
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the  values  one  lives  and  his  ability  to  articulate  them, 
Mr.  Viereck  believes. 

Most  lives  are  shaped  not  by  abstract,  ideological 
slogans  but  by  “afiFectionate  local  identifications  with 
traaitions,  with  families,  with  institutions.”  Such  values 
are  not  “mystical  disembodied  ghosts,  floating  time- 
lessly  and  spacelesslv  in  the  absolute.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  can  be  aaily  ejroerienced.  Values,  writes 
Mr.  Viereck,  are  concrete.  They  commit  the  entire  per¬ 
sonality. 

Nor  is  religion  pious  sloganizing  —  no  matter  how 
sincere.  “Religion  is  love,  disciplined  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  love;  not  an  intellectual  syllogism  (discipline 
without  emotion);  not  an  indiscriminate  love  (emo¬ 
tion  without  discipline)  that  runs  amok  into  panthe¬ 
ism,”  Mr.  Viereck  believes.  “To  love  what  is  local  and 
close  provides  not  an  isolationist  alternative  to  the  love 
of  humanity  but,  rather  a  solider  foundation  than  syl¬ 
logisms  for  then  moving  on  to  the  broader  love  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Place  of  Religion  in  the  Curricula  of  State  Universities." 
ReUgious  Education,  Sept.-Oct.  1955.  545  W.  II  1th  St.,  N.Y. 
25.  $1.  (Sumposium.  Included:  Walton  Bean,  David  W. 

iMuisell,  Buell  G.  Gallagher,  Thomas  Clark  PoUoai.) 


•  ytudio-Visual 


'  ■  Television  can  teach!  Huston  Smith  assured  the 
P  '  American  Council  on  Education  annual  meeting  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Smith,  who  last  spring  taught  HThe 
Religions  of  Man”  over  a  St.  Louis  television  station, 
pointed  out  that  by  any  of  the  three  criteria  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  educational  potential  of  television  is  great. 

“By  television  it  is  possible  to  teach  facts  —  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  took  the  course  for  credit  did  exactly  as 
well  on  this  count  as  those  I  had  in  class.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  change  attitudes  —  a  thick  folder  of  letters  in  my 
files  would  richly  support  the  point.  Finally,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  stimulate  action  —  subsequent  developments  in 
our  community  so  indicate.” 

If  educational  TV  is  to  realize  its  potential,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  attract  and  hold  creative  talent  of  the 
first  magnitude.  “I  am  not  talking  about  ^teachers.  I 
am  talking  about  producers  and  directors,”  Dr.  Smith 
minted  out.  “Given  the  help  of  really  creative  pro¬ 
ducers  and  directors  who  can  spend  time  with  them 
and  help  them  shape  their  material  into  something 
really  adequate  to  the  new  medium,  educators  wiD 
spend  themselves  without  stint  to  see  if  education  can¬ 
not  rise  to  this  new  opportunity.”  What’s  needed.  Dr. 
Smith  believes,  is  a  new  kind  of  professional:  the  edu¬ 
cational  television  director. 

Begiimiiig  papils  may  eoaat  by  rote,  but 

often  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  numbers.  To  help  her  first-grade  pupils  gain  a  new 
understanding  of  numbers.  Teacher  Marguerite  Wies- 
m  einger,  Odell  ( Ore, )  school,  devised  a  simple  visual  aid. 
y  She  found  some  scrap  pieces  of  quarter-inch  thick 
plywood  and  borrowed  the  janitor’s  coping  saw.  Soon 


she  had  a  set  of  three-dimensional  8"  x  12"  digits  from 
zero  through  nine. 

“The  first  object  of  the  large  plywood  numbers  is 
recognition,”  Mrs.  Wieseinger  points  out.  “The  child 
can  pick  up  and  feel  the  various  numbers  and  trace  the 
patterns  with  his  fingers.  Under  the  teacher’s  direction, 
correct  procedures  for  writing  the  numbers  are  estab¬ 
lished  next.” 

Counting  experiences  help  children  learn  positional 
meanings  of  the  various  numbers.  Mrs.  Wieseinger  i 

often  accomplishes  this  with  education  games,  e.g., 
handing  a  child  a  “plywood  six”  and  asking  him  to 
make  up  a  group  corresponding  to  that  number. 

Good  use  is  made  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  digits, 
too.  'The  word-number  corresponding  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  digit  has  been  written  on  it,  along  with  various 
elementary  arithmetic  problems  for  students  to  solve. 

Small  holes  near  the  top  of  each  digit  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  hang  the  numbers  on  wall  ho<»s  in  the  back 
of  the  room.  'These  hooks  are  about  two  feet  ftx)m  Ae 
floor  so  that  numbers  are  easily  accessible  to  the  first- 
graders. 

Full  details  of  project  in  Oct.  Educational  Screen. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts,  and  Transcriptions, 
1955,  comp,  and  ed.  by  Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Gertie  L.  Han¬ 
son.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Box  497,  Randolph,  Wis.  144p. 
$4.75.  (Listed:  375  tapes,  88  scripts,  29  transcriptions.  Cross 
references.  Subject  classification.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Hi^er  edaeation  shoald  shout  for  joy,  instead 
of  indulging  in  hand-wringing  because  of  the  influx 
of  students.  So  believes  Pres.  Harold  C.  Case,  Boston 
U.  “  This  is  higher  education’s  greatest  hour,”  he  con¬ 
tinues.  “At  long  last,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  to  train  enou^  young 
people  to  think,  to  cherish  ultimate  values,  to Icnow  the 
force  of  ideals,  and  to  have  a  solid  rooting  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ages,  to  affect  a  civilization.” 

Higher  education  operates  today  in  a  setting  that  is 
“radically  new,”  Dr.  Case  points  out.  “It  is  one  of  the 
few  periods  in  history  when  such  far-reaching  trans¬ 
formation  has  taken  place  as  to  promise  new  resources 
for  the  solution  of  old  problems,  and  to  project  a  new 
era  in  human  relations  while  contemporary  man  is 
trying  to  live  out  the  remainder  of  an  old  era.” 

Among  this  generation’s  “prospects  and  portents,” 
Dr.  Case  believes,  are  “unlimited  physical  power;  am¬ 
ple  production  to  meet  the  material  needs  of  everyone; 
a  four-day  week;  a  dynamic  balance  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor;  a  day’s  travel  from  any  place  on  earth 
to  any  place  in  the  world;  a  ^wing  conviction  that 
war  must  be  brought  to  an  end  or  that  civilization  will 
disappear;  a  new  understanding  of  the  human  body 
and  of  the  human  mind;  the  realization  that  improve¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  groups  may  be  the  key  to 
a  decent  culture.”  Here,  says  Dr.  Case,  are  “both  the 
dory  of  higher  education  and  the  challenge  to  its 
future.” 
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All  yoHugsters  mast  be  edacated  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  capacity  to  profit  from  it,  believes  Henry 
T.  Heald,  chancellor  of  New  York  U.  This,  he  says,  is 
the  challenge  facing  higher  education  in  America. 

Educating  all  youth  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
they  should  all  attend  a  four-year  college.  Neither,  Dr. 
Heald  adds,  should  they  all  receive  the  same  kind  of 
education. 

“At  the  college  level,  it  is  now  more  important  than 
ever  for  each  institution  to  re-examine  its  objectives 
and  responsibilities  in  order  to  determine  its  particular 
role  in  the  year  ahead,”  Dr.  Heald  suggests.  He  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to  provide  the 
leaders  this  country  needs  is  to  educate  a  limited,  se¬ 
lected  group. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  at  Amherst:  The  New  Program,  ed.  by  Gail  Kennedy. 
Harper,  49  E.  ^rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  330p.  $4.  (Details  of  the  new 
“curriculum”  at  Amherst.  Imjwrtant  record  of  a  great  experi¬ 
ment  by  a  small  college.) 


•  Schoot  Plant 

A  classroom  i§  in  best  shape  when  it  is  hexa¬ 
gonal,  \\Tites  Arthur  F.  Deam  in  Oct.  School  Execu¬ 
tive.  What  classroom  shape,  asks  Mr.  Deam,  “would 
preserve  the  seating  flexibility  of  the  circle,  provide  a 
rectilinear  wall  space,  admit  light  through  more  than 
one  classroom  wall,  and  be  adaptable  to  grouping?” 
His  answer:  the  hexagon. 

Starting  with  a  hexagonal  classroom.  Dr.  Deam  con¬ 
tinues.  “it  is  possible  to  effect  a  framing  method  that 
consists  of  three  and  one-half  units  on  either  side,  with 
a  connecting  rectangular  strip  between  them.  This  plan 
can  be  one-story,  or  another  six  classrooms  can  be 
similarly  fitted  together  on  the  second  floor.  Detail 
can  vary  between  the  two  floors  with  the  first-floor 
classrooms  (primary  grades)  having  individual  toilets 
and  outside  entraces.”  Greatest  economy,  says  Mr. 
Deam,  is  gained  by  providing  twelve  classrooms  in  the 
minimum  cubic  content  on  two  floors. 

Should  his  plan  for  hexagonal  classrooms  be  stan¬ 
dardized,  Mr.  Deam  estimates  that  the  12-classroom 
unit^uld  be  constructed  for  $200,000.  His  proposal 
offers  these  additional  advantages: 

—Three  sides  of  each  classroom  are  exposed  to  day¬ 
light,  thus  minimizing  the  problem  of  orientation. 

—Corridors  are  minimum  length. 

— TTie  plan  permits  flexible  interior  arrangements. 

—Utilities  are  centrally  located,  with  minimimi 
length  of  ducts. 

—Basic  planning  idea  and  construction  method  per¬ 
mit  economic  du^ication. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Equipment  and  Supplies:  1955.  Association  for  Childhood  Edu- 
rotiem  International,  1200  ISth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C,  92p. 
Paper.  Index.  $1.25.  (List  of  recommended  materials  for 
nursery,  kindergarten,  primary,  and  intermediate  school  use. 
Dependable.) 


New  Clastroam  Material 


To  Buon  Better  Citu^s  ...  try  using  the  “lav¬ 
ing  Democracy  Series.”  Twelve  pamj^Iets  deal 
with  problems  encountered  in  a  working  democ¬ 
racy  .  .  .  stress  need  for  active  participation  in 
government.  Some  titles:  Get  into  the  Game! 
Liberty  and  the  Law;  Capitalism,  Way  of  Freedom; 
It  Has  Been  Done.  Write  Tufts  Civic  Education 
Center,  Tufts  University,  Medford  55,  Mass.  Se¬ 
ries:  $5.40;  single  copy:  60c. 


Thankscivinc  Story  is  Retold  ...  in  Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving,  by  Wilma  Pitchford  Hays.  Based  on 
accounts  of  Governor  Bradford  and  Master  Win¬ 
slow.  Good  illustrations.  For  Primary  grades.  Cow¬ 
ard,  McCaim,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.yT  16.  $2.50. 


Three  Books  for  Elementary  Science  ...  art- 
now  available.  Animal  Clothing,  by  George  F. 
Mason  .  .  .  explains  p^ective  coverings  or  ani- 
mab;  The  Plants  We  Eat,  by  Millicent  E.  Selsam 
shows  development  of  edible  plants;  The  Big  Cats, 
by  Herbert  S.  Zim  .  .  .  features  history,  habits  of 
wild  and  house  cats.  Write  William  Morrow,  4^ 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 


Free  Films  for  History  Classes  .  .  .  have  just 
been  released.  Greenfield  Village:  An  Adventure 
in  History  outlines  mination  to  America,  west¬ 
ward  movement.  The  Museum  Is  a  Story  shows 
how  children  discover  the  past  through  museums. 
From  Education  Dept.,  Henry  Ford  Museum, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


That  Aviation  Plays  a  Part  in  Farming  ...  is 
shown  in  The  Farmer’s  Wings,  by  Lena  C.  Hill 
and  H.  E.  Mehrens.  City  boy’s  visit  to  farm  re¬ 
veals  many  uses  for  flying  .  .  .  facts  about  air¬ 
planes.  National  Aviation  Education  Council,  1025 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Single 
Copy:  50c.  Quantity  dL^unts. 


Free  Leaflets  for  Homemakinc  Classes  .  .  . 
^ve  practical  hints  on  care  of  rayon  fabrics.  Ti¬ 
des:  *How  to  Wash  Rayon,”  "Tips  on  Sewing  with 
Rayon,”  “How  to  Iron  Rayon  and  Acetate,” 
“Swatch  Sheet  of  Ravon  Fabrics,”  “Fact  Sheet  on 
Rayon  and  Acetate.  Limited  to  40  sets.  Write 
American  Viscose  Corp.,  Consumer  Service  Sec¬ 
tion.  Box  864,  G.  P.  O.,  N.Y.  1. 


The  Wonderful  World  of  Mathematics  .  .  . 
new  book  by  Lancelot  Hogben  .  .  .  provides  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics. 
Covered:  primitive  astrology  to  Einstein’s  formula. 
Excellent  illustrations.  Carden  City  Books,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.95. 


Pleasure  for  Young  Readers  ...  is  found  in 
Favorite  Stories  Old  and  New,  selected  by  Sidonie 
Matsner  Gruenberg.  Included:  fairy  tales,  fables, 
Bible  stories,  poetry,  short  stories.  Doubleday,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  508p.  Illustrations.  $3.95. 


Useful  for  Secretarial,  Journalism  Classes 
...  is  Hawley’s  Technical  Speller,  comp,  by  Gess- 
ner  G.  Hawley  and  Alice  W.  Hawley.  Indicates 
proper  word  division  .  .  .  hyphenation  of  com¬ 
pound  words  and  terms  .  .  .  uses  of  prepositions. 
Stressed:  technical  vocabulary.  Reinhold,  423 
Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.95. 


Introduce  Students  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
.  .  .  with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Song  Book,  selected 
by  Malcolm  Hratt.  Walter  Fabml,  Irene  Shan¬ 
non.  Contains  Z7  selections  from  familiar  operas. 
Piano  accompaniments.  Random  House,  457  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Ulus.  64p.  $2.95. 
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